
















Administration 

OLIN ROBISON, President of Middlebury College 

JAMES H. MADDOX, Director of the Bread Loaf School 
of English 

PAUL M. CUBETA, Director of Academic Development 


Please address correspondence to: 


Mr. Hugh Coyle 
Academic Assistant 
Bread Loaf School of English - WPB 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
Telephone: 
802-388-3711, Ext. 5418 (through June 21) 
802-388-7945 (June 22 - August 14) 





THE AIM 


The Bread Loaf School of English hopes to improve the 
capacity of teachers to teach writing, to enhance their 
knowledge of literature and theatre arts and to introduce 
them to techniques for emphasizing expository writing in 
the context of the humanities. In addition, the Program 
provides teachers with the training and resources needed 
to undertake productive research in writing based on their 
own experience. The Program addresses in particular the 
writing needs of secondary school teachers of English and 
their students who, because of their cultural and geo- 
graphic isolation, have inadequate educational resources 
to support them. Nonetheless, any secondary school Eng- 
lish teacher, public or private, is welcome to apply for 
admission and is eligible for financial support as need is 
established. 

It is the assumption at Bread Loaf that teachers of 
writing should themselves write and broaden their profes- 
sional acquaintance with systematic inquiry so that they 
can make their findings known to other researchers and 
planners of curricula. Bread Loaf teachers who attend the 
1989 session (Vermont or Oxford) and who report on their 
classroom inquiries in writing will be eligible for awards of 
up to $500 (in addition to the financial aid grant) to be made 
at Bread Loaf in July. In recent years, Bread Loaf has fund- 
ed projects like “Establishing a Network of Teacher-Re- 
searchers,” “Exploring the Impact of a Word Processor ina 








Writing Classroom,” “Studying Conversational Writing,” 
“The Use of Conceptual Journals,” and “Studying the 
Processes of Students Writing for Publication.” The Coor- 
dinator of the Program in Writing is available for consulta- 
tion on these writing projects during the school year. 

Because of its magnificent setting in the midst of the 
Green Mountains, the Bread Loaf campus is an ideal place 
to engage questions of rural education. The commitment to 
the teaching of writing and literature at Bread Loaf has been 
at the heart of the School of English since it was established 
in 1920. That spirit is perhaps best captured in the recogni- 
tion that Robert Frost, friend and neighbor, returned to the 
School for forty-two years. The influence of his presence 
will long be felt, in part because Middlebury College owns 
and maintains the Robert Frost Farm as a National Historic 
Site adjoining the Bread Loaf campus. 

The Bread Loaf School of English also offers a six-credit 
seminar/tutorial on Written Language in Culture in the 
Program of the Bread Loaf School of English at Lincoln 
College, Oxford (June 26-August 5, 1989), for students who 
have spent at least one summer in the Program in Writing 
in Vermont. 


FULL TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 


With support from The Mary Reynolds Babcock Founda- 
tion, the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, the International 
Paper Company Foundation, the New York Times Com- 
pany Foundation, and Time , the Bread Loaf School of Eng- 
lish offers rural secondary school teachers of English an op- 
portunity to participate in the Program in Writing by pro- 
viding about 40 full tuition scholarships of $2,010 in their 
first summer. Additional support toward board and room 
($1,010) on campus is available if need is established. 


Eligibility for Full Tuition Scholarships 
1. Teachers of English must hold a Bachelor's degree from 
an accredited college or university and have had at least 
one year of experience in public secondary schools in rural 
communities. There is no precise definition of rural, but 
applicants who live in impoverished areas remote from 
metropolitan centers will be given preference. 


2. Because of the School’s determination to attract rural 
secondary school teachers from a wide variety of geo- 
graphic backgrounds, teachers from the Southeast, South, 
Midwest and Far West will be given special consideration. 
A wide geographic distribution of teachers will provide 
them with a chance to discuss common problems and to 
determine what is indigenous to their communities, what 
is common to their profession, and what distinguishes the 
problems of the rural teacher—beyond geographic, eco- 
nomic, and social circumstances. 


3. The Program seeks a range of ethnic and social back- 
grounds not only among teachers but among their student 
bodies in, for example, Native American, Hispanic, and 
Black rural communities. 
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4. Although the Program for each teacher may extend over 
two or more summers, teachers who can spend only one 
summer at Bread Loaf are eligible to apply. 


5. Applicants who do not teach in rural communities are 
eligible for admission, but do not receive automatically a 
grant of fulltuition. They may, however, apply for financial 
aid. 


6. All teachers are enrolled as regular graduate students at 
the Bread Loaf School of English. Teachers who do not 
proceed for the M.A. degree will receive a Certificate of 
Continuing Graduate Education from Middlebury Col- 
lege. 


Instructions for Application 


Applicants should write to: 


Mr. Hugh Coyle 
Academic Assistant 
Bread Loaf School of English - WPB 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury VT 05753 
Telephone: 802-388-3711, Ext. 5418 


We will send an application form and the 1989 bulletin 
of the Bread Loaf School of English. The form should be 
filled out and returned to the Bread Loaf office along with 
the application fee. All undergraduate and graduate tran- 
scripts should also be forwarded. The applicant is respon- 
sible for asking two colleagues or administrators to act as 
references. A sample of expository writing is highly recom- 
mended as well. There is no deadline for admission, but 
early application is urged, since competition for the limited 
number of full tuition scholarships is keen. 


Criteria for Admission 


Selection is based on a comprehensive description of the 
teacher’s community and his or her involvement in the 
teaching of writing as well as of his or her own writing 
experiences. Bread Loaf is not interested in statistical sum- 
maries and data sheets about a community. The School 
seeks to discover what it is like to live and teach in a 
teacher’s community and what the reading and writing 
abilities of the students in that community are judged to be. 

Although an excellent undergraduate and/or graduate 
record in English and strong recommendations are the 
surest admission criteria, special attention will be given to 
the applicant's involvement in writing programs at his or 
her school and the ways in which the Program in Writing 
could assist a teacher’s personal and professional growth. 


The M.A. Degree Program 


Students may elect at any time to become candidates for the 
M.A. degree. Those w ho are accepted may apply for finan- 
cial aid from Middlebury College in all subsec quent sum- 
mers. 








M.A. candidates may apply four course units in writing 
toward the degree requirement of ten units. Candidates 
who do not transfer credit from another institution, but 
instead enroll at Bread Loaf for five summers, may petition 
the Director for permission to take a fifth course in writing. 


THE PROGRAM IN WRITING 
AT BREAD LOAF: 1989 


Students will select one full course or two mini-courses in 
writing and one in literature or theatre arts. They should 
register for courses only upon receipt of the 1989 bulletin of 
the Bread Loaf School of English published in March. 


Full Courses 


Case Study Research and Classroom Practice: Connections 
—Mrs. Dixie Goswami 

Teachers who wish to begin inquiries about language and 
learning in their own schools and communities will pre- 
pare case studies of members of the Acting Ensemble who 
are participating in literature and writing classes and lead- 
ing workshops in theatre. They will also plan case studies 
that they would like to conduct, with the help of their 
students and colleagues, when they return to their class- 
rooms. We shall read published case studies and study 
some issues related to theories of writing . 


Writing and Editing Prose Non-Fiction 
—Mr. Ken Macrorie 

A workshop for teachers centering on developing lively, 
succinct prose through writing and responding to the work 
of peers. The best of the writing—personal narrative, inter- 
views with persons on the Mountain, accounts of teaching, 
etc.—will appear in the weekly magazine YEAST. Class 
members working in teams will take turns editing YEAST. 


Connections: Writing and Literature — Mr. Ken Macrorie 
A workshop for teachers of introductory courses in litera- 
ture designed to overcome the widespread aversion of 
many American students to the literature canonized by 
schools. Through a consideration of written student re- 
sponses rather than critiques, it will investigate such con- 
cepts as sentimentality and stereotype in both popular and 
canonized literature. Teachers are asked to bring several 
poems or short stories that their students have valued and 
they have not. 


Forms of Thinking, Talking and Writing 
—Ms. Courtney Cazden 

This course will focus on assumptions and practices of 
programs for teaching essay writing. We will explore forms 
of thinking, talking and w riting through both readings and 
first-hand experience. Readings will begin with Berthoff’s 
Forming, Thinking, Writing: The Composing Imagination. 
Experiences will include written observations of the world 
and of texts, peer discussions, readers’ theatre, and a per- 
sonal journal. 
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A Workshop for Nature Writers —Mr. John Elder 

This will be a workshop grounded in our journals, as well 
asin the landscape around Bread Loaf. We will enter nature 
writing as an ongoing conversation—the interwoven dia- 
logues between observation and reflection, journals and 
essays, individual experience and community. Our discus- 
sions will often focus on writing by members of the semi- 
nar, but we will also sample the work of other nature 
writers and take outings near the School. 


Three-Week Mini-Courses 


Connections: Thought and Modes of Language 
—Miss Nancy Martin 

A writing workshop and reading seminar. We shall study 
the relationships of thought and language in theory and 
through writing done in the course, in part self-chosen and 
in part related to theories of writing. We shall attempt to 
arrive at a rationale for the teaching of writing which is set 
against the broader sense of teaching and learning and 
which takes account of spoken language and literature. 
Students are asked to bring a short tape recording of a 
conversation or discussion together with a five-minute 
transcript of part of it, and a tape recorder, if possible. 


Education and Opposition: Autobiographies of the 
Oppressed — Ms. Elspeth Stuckey 

Students will read, listen to, and analyze the autobiogra- 
phies and oral histories of oppressed people in education. 
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The course will rely heavily on audio-tapes of retired, black 
educators who taught in the South prior to desegregation. 
Other tapes include inner-city minority students, young 
rural students, and third-world educators. The course w ill 
make use of excerpts from the autobiographies of Mamie 
Garvin Fields, Richard Wright, Booker T. Washington, 
Septima Poinsette Clark, and so on. The course will require 
the learning journal (continued from the first three weeks) 
and a short, autobiographical essay on an oral history and 
transcription. 


Telling the Stories of our Lives: An Approach to Writing 
and Learning Through Autobiography 
—Mr. James Britton 

The course will take the form of (a) a reading seminar 
focusing upon evolving a rationale for autobiographical 
writing in school (members will read and report on selected 
texts), and (b) a writing workshop in which we explore 
together the practice of autobiographical writing. 


The Stories Children Write —Mr. Michael Armstrong 

By studying the stories which children write and those 
which they tell, our aim will be to help construct a national 
history of narrative. We will ex plore ways of eliciting 
children’s narrative interests, examine the quality of their 
narrative commitment, and analyze the growth of skill 
from story to story in the course of a narrative practice. We 
willrelate the stories which children write to those we write 
ourselves, to adult narrative in general, and to theories of 
narrative and of intellectual growth. Students are asked to 
bring examples of stories written by their own se ie 
including, if possible, a collection of stories produced by 
one pupil over the course of a year. 


The following workshops are open to rural teachers of Eng- 
lish only after one summer at Bread Loaf. 


Poetry Writing —Ms. Carole Oles 

A workshop designed for those interested in writing, in 
reading as writers, and in the art of revision. Emphasis will 
be on student work; the class will also examine the work of 
contemporary professional poets to suggest alternative 
models for poetry writing. Students will write poems of 
their own choosing, although the instructor will assign 
exercises of the imagination directed toward specific craft 
concerns such as image, diction, line, and meter. The in- 
structor will hold individual conferences with student 
writers; students will be asked to participate in a class 
reading open to the community. 





Fiction Writing —Mr. David Huddle 

This workshop, in classes and in conferences, will empha- 
size student writing: producing, reading, discussing, and 
revising stories. Consideration will be given to issues in- 
volved in the teaching of fiction writing, and participants 
will be given an opportunity to conduct workshop discus- 
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sions. Exercises and assignments will explore aspects of 
memory and imagination, point of view, structure, and 
prose styles. The work of modern and contemporary story 
writers will be assigned and discussed. 


Playwriting —Ms. Corinne Jacker 

A workshop designed to introduce students to the sources 
of drama—contemporary life as the writer observes it. We 
will concentrate on the use of this raw material, the struc- 
ture of the play (character, dialogue, environment, rhythm), 
and approaches to revision. Emphasis will be placed on 
how to communicate emotion and meaning to the audi- 
ence. Scenes will be read aloud and discussed in class. A 
selection of student scenes will be presented to the Bread 
Loaf community at the end of the course. 





Literature and Theatre Courses 
English Literature 
Chaucer; The Medieval Tradition; Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and the Age of Elizabeth; Carnival, Theatre, and Gender in 
Shakespeare’ s Plays; Romantic Poetry; 18th Century Nar- 
rative; Conrad; From Victorian to Modern; Yeats, Stevens, 
and Frost 


American Literature 

American Romanticism; Native American Literature; 
Nature Writing; Contemporary American Short Story; 
Southern Gothic; Modern American Novel 


Continental Literature 
19th and 20th Century European Novel; Theory and Prac- 
tice of Cultural Criticism; Modern Drama 


Theatre Arts 
Acting Workshop 


The Faculty in Writing at Bread Loaf 


Michael Armstrong, B.A., B.Phil., Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. Head teacher of Harwell Primary School, Oxford- 
shire. He is the author of Closely Observed Children, a study 
of thoughtand action ina primary classroom, and co-editor 
of Tolstoy on Education. 


James Britton, M.A., Hon. L.L.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Education, Institute of Education, University of London. 
His publications include Language and Learning, The Devel- 
opment of Writing Abilities, 11-18 (editor and co-author), 
Prospect and Retrospect, and English Teaching: An Interna- 
tional Exchange (editor). 


Courtney B. Cazden, A.B., Radcliffe; M.Ed., University of 
Illinois; Ed.D., Harvard. Professor of Education, Harvard. 
Ms. Cazden has been a Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in Behavorial Sciences. Her most recent book is Class- 
room Discourse: The Language of Learning and Teaching. 
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John Elder, B.A., Pomona; Ph.D., Yale. Professor of Eng- 
lish, Middlebury. Mr. Elder is the author of Imagining the 
Earth: Poetry and the Vision of Nature, co-author of the 
textbook Word Processing ina Community of Writers, and co- 
editor of the forthcoming Norton Book of Nature Writing. 


Dixie Goswami, B.A., Presbyterian; M.A., Clemson. Pro- 
fessor of English, Clemson University. A former Mina 
Shaughnessy Scholar, Mrs. Goswami has edited (with Peter 
Stillman) Reclaiming the Classroom and (with Lee Odell) 
Writing in Non-Academic Settings. She coordinates the Pro- 
gram in Writing and Writing Grants Program at Bread 
Loaf. 


David Huddle, B.A., University of Virginia; M.A., I Jollins; 
M.F.A., Columbia. Professor of English, University of 
Vermont. Mr. Huddle is the author of two books of poems, 
Paper Boy and Stopping By Home, and three collections of 
short stories: A Dream With No Stump Roots In It, Only the 
Little Bone, and The High Spirits. 


Ken Macrorie, A.B., Oberlin; M.A., University of North 
Carolina; Ph.D., Columbia. Professor Emeritus of English, 
Western Michigan University. Mr. Macrorie has published 
Writing to be Read, Uptaught, Telling Writing, A Vulnerable 
Teacher, Searching Writing, and Twenty Teachers. 


Nancy Martin, B.A., M.A., University of London. Former 
Reader in Education and Head of the English Department 
at the University of London Institute of Education. Her 
publications include Writing and Learning Across the 
Curriculum; The Development of Writing Abilities, 11 to 18 
years; Understanding Children Talking; and Mostly about Writ- 
ing. 


Carole Oles, B.A., Queens College; M.A., University of 
California at Berkeley. Professor of English at Old Domin- 
ion University. She is the author of The Loneliness Factor, 
Quarry, and Nightwatches: Inventions on the Life of Maria 
Mitchell. 


Elspeth Stuckey, B.A., M.A., Winthrop; Ph.D., University 
of Southern California. Assistant Professor of English, 
Benedict College. Ms. Stuckey isa 1988-89 Fulbright Fellow 
in Liberia. 

Visiting Lecturer 


Eliot Wigginton, A.B.,M.A.,Cornell; M.A., Johns Hopkins. 
Mr. Wigginton is an English teacher in Rabun County, 
Georgia, where he and his students began Foxfire maga- 
zine. His most recent book is Sometimes A Shining Moment. 


Faculty in Literature and Theatre 


Isobel Armstrong, Professor of English, University of 
Southampton. 


Richard Brodhead, Chairman, Department of English, Yale. 
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Michael Cadden, Assistant Professor of English, Prince- 
ton. 


Stephen Donadio, Professor of American Literature and 
Civilization, and Director of the Program in Literary Stud- 


ies, Middlebury. 


Carol Elliott, teacher of acting for the Program in Theatre, 
Princeton. 


John Fleming, Professor of English and Comparative Lit- 
erature, Princeton University. 


Jonathan Freedman, Assistant Professor of English, Yale. 
Lucy Maddox, Associate Professor of English, Georgetown. 


Alan Mokler, Director of the Program in Theatre and 
Dance, Princeton. 


Robert Pack, Director, Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, 
and Axinn Professor of American Literature, Middlebury. 


Eric Sundquist, Professor of English, U niversity of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 


Susanne Wofford, Assistant Professor of English, Yale. 











THE PROGRAM IN WRITING AT 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD: 1989 


After taking one course in writing at Bread Loaf, Vermont, 
students may apply for a summer's study of writing in the 
Program of the School of English at Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. At Oxford a student elects only the double-credit 
seminar in writing. The seminar meets several times a 
week. In addition, a student has weekly individual or 
group tutorials. 


Seminar in Writing 


Written Language in Culture — Ms. Jane Miller 

Learning to use and to make sense of written language is a 
formative process for all children which articulates connec- 
tions between identity, difference, culture and schooling in 
a quite new set of ways for them. There will be opportuni- 
ties in this seminar to explore these connections theoreti- 
cally, in relation to course members’ own writing, and 
through a consideration of children’s developing control of 
their reading and writing. An exciting recent development 
has been the convergence of literary and language perspec- 
tives in this area. 

There will be visits to schools and meeting with British 
teachers and educators. The impetus and focus of the 
course, however, will be course members’ own reading 
and writing. 


The Faculty in Writing at Oxford 


Jane Miller, B.A., Girton College, Cambridge; M.A., Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education. Senior Lecturer in 
English, ULIE. She is the author of Many Voices: Bilingual- 
ism, Culture, and Education and Women Writing About Men 
and is General Editor of the Virago Education Series. 


NEH Institute in Theatre 


In the summer of 1989, the Bread Loaf School of English will 
offer an Institute in the Poetry of Theatre funded by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. The aim of this 
Institute is to rediscover how rich dramatic literature can be 
and toexplore how this richness can be transmitted through 
reading and performance in the classroom. Special atten- 
tion will be paid to methods of teaching dramatic literature 
in culturally isolated classrooms. To this end, members of 
Bread Loaf’s professional Acting Ensemble will accept in- 
vitations from teachers in the Institute to offer workshops 
and performances in their classrooms during the 1989-90 
school year. While at Bread Loaf, participants in the Insti- 
tute will enroll in one of two courses in theatre while audit- 
ing the other in conjunction with a seminar encompassing 
all aspects of the program. All costs for tuition, room and 
board on campus, and a $250 per week stipend will be pro- 
vided by the Institute. For more information, write to Paul 
M. Cubeta, the Project Administrator, at the Bread Loaf 
address listed on the inside front cover. 
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Other Aspects of the Program 


Workshops. Several times during the summer, visiting 
lecturers will conduct workshops in writing. Individual 
conferences will be arranged so that students can discuss 
problems with their own writing, the writing and language 
needs of their students, and curriculum planning. Experi- 
enced teacher-researchers will offer workshops on such 
topics as practice-oriented research and proposal develop- 
ment. 


Lectures. The lecture program in literature introduces 
students to distinguished visiting scholars and writers. 
Panel discussions are also held on topical issues. 


Writing Grants. A five-year grant of $1,550,000 from Mr. 
Bingham’s Trust for Charity has enabled x School of 
English to make grants of up to five thousand dollars to 
about forty Bread Loaf rural teachers across the country. 
The School is supporting projects in writing across the 
curriculum, student publications, cross- age tutoring, and 
rural telecommunication networks. Several times each year, 
descriptions of these projects appear in Bread Loaf and the 
Schools, along with news of Bread Loaf’s increasing affili- 
ation with other successful programs such as the Foxfire 
Fund, Teachers and Writers Collaborative, the Cambridge 
Literacy Project, and the North Central Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory. 


Computer Facilities. Bread Loaf maintains a number of 
computers in its “Apple Cellar” along with staff and stu- 
dent assistants who offer various workshops and instruc- 
tional sessions during the summer. One of the most exciting 
innovations of the Program in Writing has been the devel- 
opment of BreadNet, a national rural writing eee 
network for Bread Loaf teachers which joins the classrooms 
of more than sixty colleagues. The primary goal of Bread- 
Net is to establish a w riting /inquiry network involved in 
studying various aspects of language and learning. Quali- 
fied teachers are invited to join. 


Theatre. Bread Loaf has in residence each summer an 
Acting Ensemble of professional actors. The goals of the 
Ensemble are: 1) to explore in depth one great play and to 
perform it for the community ina fully designed, imagina- 
tive production; 2) to present readings and workshop 
productions of other plays or parts of novels and poems; 3) 
to offer workshops in skills such as the use of theatre games 
in the secondary school classroom; 4) to be a resource for 
faculty members whose courses might benefit from the 
talents of professional theatre artists. 

Recent productions have included The Cherry Orchard, 
The Tempest, Buried Child, Twelfth Night, Cloud Nine, Macbeth, 
and Red Noses. This summer’s production will be The 
Merchant of Venice. Students have produced plays by Pin- 
ter, Mamet, Stoppard and others as well as those by Bread 
Loaf students. Members of the Bread Loaf community are 
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encouraged to participate in all aspects of mounting a 
production—costuming, set construction, sound and light- 
ing, acting, and stage managing. 


Music. Though high-powered stereos are discouraged on 
the Mountain, a number of opportunities exist for musical 
expression. Each year the Bread Loaf Madrigals offer an 
informal concert, and student performers have played both 
in the Barn and at a local tavern. 


Recreation. A picnic at the nearby Frost farm and a tour of 
the Frost cabin are popular Bread Loaf traditions, as is the 
square dance held in the Bread Loaf Barn. Classic and 
modern films are also shown weekly in the Barn. 

Since the elevation at Bread Loaf is 1500 feet above sea 
level, the weather can get cool. For those who enjoy outdoor 
life, the School is ideally located at the edge of Battell Forest. 
A junction with the Long Trail, a “footpath in the wilder- 
ness” which winds through the Green Mountains from 
southern Vermont to the Canadian border, is a short hike 
from the School. Jogging trails and swimming holes are 
everywhere, with bathing beaches at Lake Dunmore twelve 
miles away. Johnson Pond on campus and Lake Pleiad 
nearby are favorite swimming spots for Bread Loafers. 
Soccer and softball fields are available along with volley- 
ball and tennis courts. 


Accommodations. All students not living with their fami- 
lies in the vicinity of Bread Loaf are expected to live on 
campus unless they have secured the permission of the 
Director to arrange other accommodations. Cabins, houses, 
and camps in the mountain communities surrounding 
Bread Loaf and at Lake Dunmore are available for students 
with families. Securing off-campus housing is the respon- 
sibility of the student, but the Bread Loaf office will try to 
provide assistance. The School maintains a child-care pro- 
gram, Croutons, for Bread Loaf children. 


FINANCIAL AID 


All rural teachers of English admitted to the Program in 
Writing receive a full tuition scholarship of $2,010 in their 
firstsummer. Additional aid to defray the cost of board and 
room on campus is available to students who file a Finan- 
cial Aid Form (FAF) with the College Scholarship Service. 
Requests for additional aid should be made when the 
application form is submitted to the School; Financial Aid 
Forms are sent when the application is received. Students 
are advised to forward their Financial Aid Forms to the 
College Scholarship Service as soon as possible. Awards 
will be made promptly upon receipt from the College 
Scholarship Service of the information ona student's needs. 
Through the Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSLP), 
most states sponsor and guarantee their own student loan 
programs. All students in subsequent summers at Bread 
Loaf are eligible for financial aid in the form of grants and/ 
or waiterships. At Oxford they are eligible for financial aid 
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and loans. Aid is awarded on the basis of financial need and 
intellectual achievement. 


Fees — 1989 
Tuition: $2,010 
Board: $715 
Room: $295 
Total $3,020 


Each applicant who is accepted and plans to live on 
campus is asked to pay a $150 deposit, refundable up to 
May 1, which is applied to a student’s total bill. An on- 
campus student is officially registered and assigned a room 
only upon receipt of this deposit. Money should not be sent 
until payment is requested. 

The comprehensive fee for tuition, board and room at 
Oxford is $2,875. 


Additional information about the Bread Loaf School of 
English and the Bread Loaf Program at Lincoln College will 
be found in the 1989 bulletin of the School of English 
published in March. 


Middlebury College complies with the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972, the IRS Anti- 
Bias regulation and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
In so doing, Middlebury College does not discriminate against 
any individual on the basis of race, color, sex, religion, ethnic 
origin or handicap in any of its programs or activities. The 
Secretary of the College, Old Chapel, Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, VT 05753 (Tel. 802-388-3711) is responsible for coordi- 
nating the College's efforts to comply with Sec. 504, Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973. 
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